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RUINS OF BARRVMORE CASTLK. 
This once massive and stately structure, situated at 
Castle Lyons, in the County of Cork, the residence of Lord 
Barrymore, was reduced to its present ruinous condition 
by an accidental fire. It was a large square building, with 
a court.yard in the centre. On the one side was a spa- 
cious hall for carousal, on the other an ample kitchen, 
jupplied with water by an ingeniously contrived aqueduct; 
and to the north a noble gallery, two stories high and 
ninety feet in length, with various other apartments. The 
ruins represented in the engraving are all that now re- 
main of the entire building. 



TERENCE RYLEVS ADVENTURES. 

Communicated to the Editor of th? DubVm University Magazine by 
Mr*. S. C. Hall. 

The magazine from which we extract the following is 
certainly a credit to Ireland. It is, no doubt, the engine 
of a party, and highly political ; but, regarded in a mere 
literary point of view, it will stand competition with the 
xery best of the English or Scotch periodicals. Some of 
the stories in the M Hibernian Night's Entertainments," from 
which we made some extracts in our last volume, and 
which are still continued, we consider by no means infe- 
rior, in interest or execution, to any thing in Blackwood 
or Fraser ; while the " Scenes from the Life of Edward 
Lascelles, Gent." — which are in general on board of 
a king's ship, or among naval or military men — we con- 
sider much superior to those articles of a similar 
kind which we have noticed in Journals altogether de- 
voted to the army or navy. The sketch we now give is 
from the pen of one of the most talented blue stockings 
of the day, and who is, withal, a true born Irish woman, 
v,iiose literary efforts have ever been devoted to an en- 
deavour to raise the character of the country, by giving a 
fair and just representation of the manners and habits of 
its peasantry. 

I need hardly offer an apology for " editing," or rather 
reading and transcribing, without correcting, poor Terence's 
adventures. As he wrote them to " His dear ould mother 
at Bannow " so are they presented to the Editor of the 
Dublin University Magazine. A. M. H. 

London, August the 29th. 
My dear and blessed Mother— This goes hoping it 
will find you in better health (to say nothing of the spirits) 
than it leaves me in at present ; for what with the hot 
weather and the travelling and the bother, I haven't a leg, 
left nor right, to stand on. I wish I was back with you 
and the girls in Bannow; and if once I get there— catch 
me out of it again — that's all ! Oh I they're an unbe- 
lieving set, them English ; and betwixt you and me — 
though I'd be sorry to have it made public — not over and 
above mannerly. Would you believe it that I saw a spai- 
peen take the inside of— who do you think ? Counsellor 
Dan himselfl and I may walk ten mile of ground without 
anyone saying, " God save you kindly," or*' I'm proud to 
see you, Mr. Ryley." Think of that ! And as to the 
unbelief; they've no belief in them at al), good or bad, I 



got a little comfortable one night— (the master has grand 
lodgings in a beautiful house, where the outside step of the 
door is washed every morning, and a white brick rubbed 
on it for cleanliness)— one night I was in the kitchen, and 
convarsing about home and the like — it's mighty quare, 
so it is, how people's hearts turn home, wherever their 
bodies are — and I said quite quiet, how the roses and 
woodbine and things that way covered over the cottagea 
in Bannow ; and how the landlords lived on the soil and 
by the soil ; and how there were no locks on the doors f 
and nothing but quietness and civility one to another, and 
the clergyman and the priest mighty gracious together ; 
and I was growing quite comfortable thinking of my home, 
when a slip of a girl (a mighty nate pretty creature, that, 
if people went by the dress, would be called a born lady 
with us) turns up her nose, and says, (oh, mother, 
if you could but hear their tongue!) "Mister Paddy," 
says she — " My name's Terence, if you please, miss" says 
I, smiling up in her blue eyes, (don't tell Kathleen Carey, 
by the Benny bridge, that I did that same, though). "But 
you are an Irishman ?" she says again. " Thank God for 
his goodness, I am," said I ; for I never let on to the 
English I'm ashamed of my country. " Then," says she, 
" don't think to make a fool of me; for every Irishman is 
born a Paddy ! Born a Paddy," she says again, " the same 
as a cow is born a cow, and a pig a pig I" And from that 
day to this, sorra a name she has on me but Paddy, and I 
can't find it in my heart to quarrel with her, on account 
of the blue eyes. "And if Bano," (that's the way she 
calls it,) " if Ba-no is so pretty," says she, " why did you 
leave it ?" " Because, miss," I makes answer, " I was 
rather soft, and I took a fancy to the master, on account of 
the fancy he took to me, and not quite liking to go to 
service in my own place, on account of my father being a 
decent tradesman of a tailor." " That's Irish pride \" 
says she, her blue eyes laughing like fairy-candles in her 
head. "No, miss," says I, "it's only dacency" "De- 
cency," she says, " has nothing to do with it. My father 
has a shop in the Strand; but he has ten daughters, and 
though we might all live at home, we would think it mean 
to be dependant while we could earn our living by our 
own hands. My sisters have all trades, but I like service 
better." Oh, mother, think of the five Miss Kavenaghs, 
in their black beavers and Tuscany bonnets, turning out 
from their father's bit of a shop on the hill, to earn their 
bread ; and yet Lucy's father's shop is grander than e'er a 
shop in Dublin. "I think," she says, saucy enough, 
"that in Ireland, instead of each person trying to make a 
little property for themselves, they all go on living on 
what their parents have got ; taking away from the ca- 
pital, and adding nothing to it; just, Paddy, as you eat up 
ail your potatoes on Saturday night, without remembering 
that you could not buy any on Sunday." I don't know 
how it is, but the more saucy that girl is, the brighter 
grow her eyes ! but don't tell Kathleen. 

You know my master lias been called over here to give 
evidence on what they name the intimidation committee. 
Intimidation, mother dear, means frighting ; but as far as 
I can understand, I don't see who is to be frightened. I 
suppose it's the ould song, with variations — the Protes- 
tants again the Catholics, and the same turn about. Well, 
every dog must have its day, as I said to Counsellor Dan's 
own body-man. " Excuse my ignorance," says I, " but I 
heard my master axing * What good your master has done 
for Ireland yet?"* "Catholic emancipation," he says, 
quite glib. " No, thank you," says I ; " sure that was be- 
fore he got into parliament." " Oh, you mane since," says 
he. " Ay," says I. *' Why," says he, " you know Rome^ 
wasn't built in a day ; it takes time to get the better of 
his enemies; he has a dale — a great dale to do ; but you 
see when wanst he brings the King to reason, and settles 
the House of Lords, and takes the shine out of the 
bishops, and gets a few more of his friends and relations 
into the House of Commons, why thin, ye understand, 
thin he'll have time to settle himself quiet, and easy, and 
comfortable, in some little place or other, with me—you 
understand, for his Maitre d'otll* and thin, my dear friend, 



I suppose he meant JMaitre d'Hotel. — En* 
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you may dipind upon it, something considerable will be 
done for Ireland." 

Now, mother dear, you are at liberty to tell tins to the 
priest, find it will be a great comfort to the parish to know 
that in the long run justice will be. done to ould Ireland; 
It mayn't be in your time, or my time, but it 'ill surely 
be some time or other; for havn't I Counsellor Dan's 
own man's own word for it ? 

It would take an acre of paper to tell you the wonders 
of thtft town. Myself has seen the most of them; and, 
oh, the golden splendour of the coaches, lined through 
and through with all manner of beautiful velvet ; and the 
bishop's carriages all so grand, only it's little black aprons 
they wear, like 6tone masons ; maybe it's out of aconomy 
they do it, to save their clothes. And the park j to see 
the ladies in that park of a sunny Sunday in June; the 
Phanix is nothing to it, the ladies in it I mean, so neat, 
and so beautifully dressed, and their feet so well set 
out 

X<ucy has the prettiest feet for a pattern I ever saw. I 
wish Kathleen could but see how tight her shoe fits. I 
must say the English bangs us, in regard of the neat- 
ness ; you never see the ladies at the houses I've been 
staying at with my master, curled up to the nines with 
bits of dirty newspapers, of a morning. Indeed, to spake 
the truth, travelling makes a man see a dale of faults 
in his own country ; and Lucy says so best, for if he 
don't see them, he can't mend them ; but don't let on to 
Kathleen. 

My masther has a bit of an Irish groom that's the 
means of bringing great ridicule upon the country, by his 
quare talk, and his quare ways. I could pass very well 
lor English, but for him, he's so cruel ignorant; but no 
wonder, sure he's from Cork ; I sent him to the post- 
office for letters, and he come back grinning like a fool, 
after knocking the post-house- man down ; (it was at a place 
called Richmond this happened, where there's a morsel of 
a hill, that they make such a bother about, and you could 
pick it with a needle out of Howth, and it would never 
be missed ; however, it's a purty big hill for the English,) 
and what did he knock the man down for? "Why just 
because he wanted to charge him one and four-pence for 
a letter—** And," says Teague, " I see him give a bigger 
one to a man for three-pence/' "Go back with him, 
Terence," says the masther to me, " and make an apology 
to the honest man, for his ignorance, and fetch me the 
letter,'* And so I did ; I 'pologized dacently, and got 
the letter, and fetcht Teague away with me, and he grin- 
ning all the way, like a lime-kiln. And when he got 
home, he cut a caper before the masther, for all the world 
like the animals one Mister Bunn keeps at a big play-house 
to piase the gentry, 

''I've done him," says he, " the tame nagur/'says he, in 
his vulgar way ; " I've done him, 1 ' he says again, « mas- 
ther darlinr," he says, laying down three strange letters, 
not for masther at all ; " Masther, dear, I stole those 
letthers out of his little box; and so there's the worth of 
your money !" Did you ever hear tell of such an onagh ? 
Oh, my blessing upon you, my darlint mother, for giving 
me the laming, which makes me able to hould up my head 
with the best of them. And sure, barring that Mr, 
James, of theBannow School, takes none but tip-tops, 
rd recommend you to send my little brother, Lanty, to 
him for one quarter, just to fit him for a gentleman; 
though Lucy says that's a bad trade, when there is nothing 
to support it ; but don't tell Kathleen. 

I laved by my pen after wiping it, not as I used long 
tgo, when I was top boy, with Master Ben— in the sleeve 
of my jacket, but in a piece of folded, cut cloth Lucy 
fare me, to tache me decency— -the saucy slut— she said ; 
and the reason, mother, to tell you the truth, that I layed 
it down was, that I heard Lucy laughing, and a dale of whig, 
permg in what they call the stilt-room, though for sure and 
jartin, it's often the noisiest room in the house. I peeped 
in at the window* and saw— what do you think— a bit of 
an English baker trying a plain gold ring on Lucy's finger! 
Oh, mother, I never saw her eyes look so bright, and she 
blushing like a Bannow rose I I don't know what came 
over me, uuc i maae a blow at the baker, forgetting the 
window, and smashed the glass and my hand to smithe- 



reens almost, (I hope you'll excuse the writing.) g UTft 
enough it was no business of mine ; and Kathleen and I 
promised— (for pity'a sake don't tell Kathleen)— but th« 



little deceitful devil— there's no use in talking, but the 
English women are all jilts. I could have taken my bible 
oath, from the way Lucy went on, jeering and teasing the 
life out of me, which is the way the girls in our j^Iace do 
when they fancy a handsome boy like myself— 4 could 
have sworn before the priest she liked me : and then to 
hear her say—'* You, indeed, Mister Paddy I—Marry an 
Irish valet, and live among savages ! — I pitied your igno- 
rance, and tried to improve you ; and that's my reward, to 
be .frightened to death by an Irish ogre ; and at such a time, 
too;"— and off she goes like any lady into sterricks; and 
the baker falls on me, and I powerless, for there's no use 
in talking, I had a great regard for Lucy * but fir your life 
don*t let on to Kathleen. 

Mother, darlint, I wish I was home again; it*s a 
mighty fine place, but the Irish are thought nothing of 
here. I don't know why we think such a dale about the 
English; I'm sure they don't return the compliment— 
another proof of their bad manners. 

Kathleen's eyes are brown, motherland to my thinking, 
brown eyes have not the sharp conceited look of blue- 
blue are uncommon sharp. Well, I don't know but if 
Kathleen was made up like them English, she'd be as well 
looking after all i And I mind the time when at bat or 
marbles, she'd give up to me; she'd a mighty sweet tem- 
per; and if she'd put on English shoes — but no; the 
English girls beats the Irish clane out about the ancles. 
Still what does that signify; sure if they're stout they'll 
last the longer— and the sweet smile of Kathleen 1 Mo- 
ther, mother, I was a baste to forget the tears she shed, at 
the corner of the turning just fornint the cottage, going 
down to Blackball— and the new car upon starting, and I 
going on it as far as Taghmon ! and thin how she pur- 
tended that it was the sun in her eyes that dazzled l\er, 
until whin she saw me fairly on the car, she hid her face 
on your shoulder, to hide her sorrow. For your Lira, 
mother, don't tell Kathleen a word about Lucy. Oh, my 
fancy* was taken with the one, but my heart was with the 
other. Mother, Im thinking I'll go home at oncst ; and 
if I don't, why, I'll soon write again. My btessin' be 
about every one of you. What do you think they have 
in the farmyards here but steps of stairs, for the fowls to 
step easy to roost ! Think of that ! Heaven bless 
you; and my remembrances to the Bannow boatman, I 
hope he thinks of to-morroWf as he has got a new boat. 
I'm sorry enough to hear that the times are bad with the 
Bannow postman. Sure the gentry shouldn't forget that 
he as good as walked twice round the world, and not for 
sport either, but to bring them convaniences, before Car- 
nck was turned grand into a post town. My duty to the 
priest; and, mother, heaven's blessing on you, mother, 
and don't let Kathleen forget yours and hers ever constant 
and affectionate to command, 

Tjssence Rvm-. 



THE CAVE OF a THE SKARR." 

" Too oft, alas, the solitary heath 
Has led the unwary trav'ller to h\a death ; 
Tho* Heav'n forbids, by its all just commands. 
That man should fall by the assassins' hands. 

The scene of the following story is a steep hill, thickly 
covered with trees and brushwood, and forming an ascent 
to an extensive heath in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
known by the name of Skircoat Moor. Near the summit 
of this ascent, which is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
height, is a large rock, whose brow overhangs the mouta 
of a cave, and on the top of which are cut, in a rude 
style, the figure of a hand, together with that of a com 
or medal. Many conjectures have arisen as to the origin 
of these figures, and various stories concerning them are 
told by the peasantry. The following account I nave 
taken from a manuscript in my possession, and as it ap- 
pears to me to bear a greater appearance of probability 

* An Irish distinction, truly.— En. 



